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drawn and the town restored to its former condition; nothing ap-
parently was said about the refugees and the Protestant inhabitants.
In January 1686 James wrote to William saying that he was sorry
Trumbull had had no more success with the memorial on the Orange
question which he had presented, "but", he added, "I shall still con-
tinue to do my part in pressing it". There is no evidence, however, that
the matter was again raised either with Barrillon in London or by
Trumbull at Paris.

The second question gave Trumbull constant trouble during a
period of months: the question of the status of English Protestants
domiciled in France. His instructions were that he should do nothing to
facilitate the escape of French Protestants, but Protestant worship was
prohibited in France, and the country had in many ways been rendered
impossible for Protestants of any nationality. In consequence there
was a general exodus of the English to their native country. There was
endless conflict about particular cases. Louis took up a typical dictator
attitude; he recognised no restrictions imposed on him by international
law and made no pretence of reciprocity: he rejected all James's
claims over Englishmen domiciled in France, while pressing his own
claims over Frenchmen domiciled in England. In particular he in-
sisted that the French wives of Englishmen living in France, and their
children who had been born there, were his subjects and could not
leave the kingdom without his consent, and on the other hand he
committed the enormity of having certain French fishermen domiciled
at Rye kidnapped, and refused to give them up. James protested that
he was actuated by no desire to favour the "prtiendus reform^, who
had been his brother's and his own worst enemies; but the English
people were sensitive about anything that concerned the sea, and for
that reason he was bound to press for the return of the kidnapped men
(he was unaware that Louis had no reason to desire political harmony in
England). This was James's public attitude, but at the same time
Sunderland gave Barrillon to understand that, as in the Orange question,
TrumbulPs representations might be quietly ignored. James's stock at
Versailles at the beginning of the year 1686 was very low, and Louis
could congratulate himself on having as completely neutralised the
power of England as he had done in the previous reign, and at con-
siderable less expenditure of money.

In September 1686 Bevil Skelton was succeeded as envoy by the
Marquis d'Albeville.1 Albeville came of a family of Irish adventurers,

1 His official title was Sir Ignatius White, Baronet of England, and Marquis
of Albeville in the Roman Empire. An account of Albeville and his brothers by
Mr. E. S. de Beer will be found in English Historical Review, XLV, 397.